166          Resemblance of Johnson to Savage.    [A.D.J
rapidity with which this work was composed, is a wondc circumstance. Johnson has been heard to say, ' I wrote fo eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of Savage ; sitting ; but then I sat up all night1.'
He exhibits the genius-of Savage to the best advantagi the specimens of his poetry which he has selected, some of wl are of uncommon merit. We, indeed, occasionally find s vigour and such point, as might make us suppose that generous aid of Johnson had been imparted to his frii Mr. Thomas Warton made this remark to me ; and, in sup; of it, quoted from the poem entitled The Bastard, a lini which the fancied superiority of one ' stamped in Nature's r with extasyV is contrasted with a regular lawful descenc of some great and ancient family:
' No tenth transmitter of a foolish face V
But the fact is, that this poem was published some y before Johnson and Savage were acquainted4.
' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd ed. p. 35 [p. 55- Aug. 19, 1773]. BOSWELL.
"'mint of ecstasy:' Savage's Works (1777), ii. 91.
3  'He lives to build, not boast a
generous race :
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.'   Ib.
4  ' The Bastard: Apoem, inscribed with all due reverence to Mrs. Bret, once Countess of Macclesfield.    By Richard Savage, son of the late Earl Rivers.    London,    printed   for   T. Worrall, 1728.'  FoJ. first edition.   P. CUNNINGHAM.    Between  Savage's character, as drawn by Johnson, and Johnson  himself  there   are   many points of likeness.    Each 'always preserved a steady confidence in his own capacity,' and of each it might be said :—' Whatever faults may be imputed to him, the virtue of suffering well  cannot  be   denied  him,' Each 'excelled in the arts of conversation   and   therefore   willingly practised them.'   In Savage's refusal to enter a house till some clothes had
been taken away that had beer for hitri ' with some neglect of monies,' we 'have the counterpa Johnson's throwing away the pair of shoes that had been set a door. Of Johnson the following are as true as of Savage:— distresses, however afflictive, i dejected him ; in his lowest sta wanted not spirit to assert the na dignity of wit, and was always r to repress that insolence whicl superiority of fortune incited ; he never admitted any gross fa arities, or submitted to be tri otherwise than as an equal.' Of men it might be said that 'it \v no time of his life any part o character to be the first of the pany that desired to separate." '. 'would prolong- his conversatio midnight, without considering business might require his fri application in the morning;' and could plead the same excuse ' when he left his company, he abandoned to gloomy reflect Each had the same 'accuratei. 52. account of the Life of Mr. Richard
